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THE CIRCULAR, 


flas for its fundamental principles the Religion of the 
ible. and the Socialism of the Primitive Church, Its aim 
however, is to give its readers also & supply of general in- 
rolligence, and the newsof the day. 

Texms—Free, to those who choose to receive freely: One 
Dollar per annam to those who prefer to pay. 

Specimen numbers will be sent to those requesting thum 
Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper, should yo- 
@rn us acopy with his name and residence written upon it, 
qd the simple order. - Discontinue.’ 

Address “* THE CIRCULAR, Oneida, N Y." 


Che Oneida Association 
BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 


@aursery Fruit Trees of choiceVarieties; Grape 
Vines, Strawberry Plants &.; Vegetables and 
Fruits in their season, at the Community Gardens, 

H Tuacxer, Superintendent. 

sSteel-Traps of the most approved Descriptions, 

for frontier and westera Trapping, manufactured 
by the Community. 

8S. Newnouse, Superintendent, 


ne 

















Garden-Hoes; A new and very complete arti- 
cle culled the Scurrte Hog, is manufactured and 
utered.to the gardening public as above. 

séewlng-Sillis; Merchants and Traders supplied 
@ith the various kinds of Awerican manufacture, 
ai Whulesale prices. 

A. W. Vaux, OU H. Mivver, C. OLps, dgents. 

Wraveling-Bags: an Assortment of our own 
eslanufacture, from carefully selected stock. 

. Merguants supplied. 

H. W. Burnuam, 


ei. , 
Mas. EB. Wurreieun, § Superintendents, 





Gravats: Satin Spring Cravats of the best 
aiyles, und thoroughly made. 
Mas. 8. Van Veuzer, Superintendent. 
@#aim-leat Hats manufactured and for sale at 
tue Community. 
Mus. A. C. Sxars, Superintendent. 





Milling: Custom work done as usual at the 
Gouununity Grist-mill, 





D. J. diaz, Miller. 








re 


Gub-Printing: most kiuds of Printing carefully 
executed at the CircuLar Utlice. 


Akesigning and Wood=-Engraving by E- H. 
Ds Larre, Uneida Association. 


Orders in any of the above branches 
may be addressed by letter or otherwise to 


THE ONEIDA ASSOCIATION, 
Oneida Depot, Madison Co., N. Y. 











PFPrutmey Commune. 


GARDENING, NURSERY - GROW- 


ing and Milling. Address, 
HM. L. WORDEN, .... PUTNEY, VT. 





Wallingford Commune. 


FRUIT & MARKET GARDENING, 


Traveling-Bags 
Manufactured and for Sale. Address, 


AR. ALLEN, ... WALLINGFORD, CONN. 


PUBLICATIONS, 


¥OR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE CIRCULAR, 





The Berean; A Manual for the help of 
those who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church : 
an octavo volume of 500 pages.—By J. H. Noyes. 
Pricg, 1,50. 


Bible Communism; A Compilation from the 
Annual Reports and other publications of the 
Oneida Association and its branches; presenting, 
in connection with their History, a summaty 
view of their Religious and Social Theories.— 
128 pages, octavo Price 50 cts. Printed and 
aa at the office of The Circular, Oneida, 


Salvation from Sin; Explained and De- 
fended by J. H. Noyes. Pamphlet, 6 1-4 cts. 


Annual Reports; ‘(2d and 3rd) of the 


Onxrpa Assoo1ation. Price 12 1-2 cts. 


parPast Volumes of the Circular, and the 
Perfectionist, oan be furnished; and any of the 
above Publications may be sent by mail to all 
parts of the country. 


bap Persons writing to us on business con- 
mected with the Circular, or for the purpose of or- 
dering any of the above publications, are particular- 
ly requested to write their name, Post-office and 
State, as distinctly as possible. 


ONEIDA, N. ¥., THURSDAY, NO 





The Resurrection Change. 
The numerous railroads, telegraphs, 
lines of steamships, and enterprises of 


‘similar magnitude which abound in our 


country, give evidence of a great amount 
of well-directed energy. The enterprise 
which leads so many of our citizens to 
accumulate splendid private fortunes, is 
an index of much individual power and 
prowess. Inherent in the organization of 
most men, there is a reservoir of energy 
and enterprise, which in one way and 
another constantly struggles for express- 
ion. Hence the many monuments of 
individual power, which so impress the 
beholder in all parts of our land ; hence 
the railroads which compress as it were 
days into hours; and the telegraphs, which 
anticipate time itself. They are but the 
outward manifestations of a principle 
which dwells, consciously or unconsciousty, 
latent or active, in the breast of every 
man. 

The death and crucifixion of the flesh 
is a direct and inevitable consequence of 
the believer’s union with Christ. It isa 
painful and trying process ; and to no part 
of human nature is it more painful than 
the department of life mentioned above 
—that which craves active, energetic ex- 
pression in some outward way. Often 
the sufferer feels himself broken—ground 
to powder, as it were ; his native energy 
and strength gone—the will of the flesh 
subdued and weakened, and he compara- 
tively powerless. He fears he shall never 
be the strong, efficient person he once 
was. The heavens look dark above him, 
and life, for the time, seems deprived of 
half its charm. This is the death of the 
cross—tlie extinguishment of the natural 
life—oi the ‘old man.’ ; 

Yet God’s purpose in this is not to an- 
nihilate or weaken our natural powers, 
but to change their direction. He desires 
that the part of our nature whose ten- 
dency is outward,—toward the inane, 
should be turned within, and should grav- 
itate toward the center. The severe or- 
deal which tries the very soul, is the 
least painful process necessary to effect 
this change, And when the current of 
our life sets in the central direction, 
we shall find not only that we have 
lost none of our normal energy and 
power, but on the contrary, that by amal- 
gamation with the life of Christ, our 
spirits have a tenfold buoyancy and 
strength. There is opportunity for the 
exercise of any amount of individual en- 
terprise in the direction of Christ, and 
the church, which is ‘the bride, the 
Lamb’s wife.’ And in looking this way 
—laboring earnestly ‘ to apprehend that 
for which we are apprehended by Christ,’ 
we realize in us a constantly increasing 
vigor—a perennial freshness of strength, 
which never wearies, but is immortal.— 
This is the resurrection. 





Union with Christ. 
We must not think of Paul’s language, 
‘I live, yet not I, but Christ liveth in 
me,’ as in any way figurative. The pro- 
cess of identification with Christ can be 





traced out as definitely as it is possible 
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to trace out chemical processes. It can 
be demonstrated perfectly that faith in 
Christ makes a new creature. The pro- 
cess is a chemical combination of spirits. 
It is one of the spiritual laws, that where 
two persons love one another, either su- 
perficially or profoundly, their two lives 
come together, a chemical ecombina- 
tion takes place, and a third substance is 
created. All love must necessarily pro- 
duce a third substance, as truly as oxy- 
gen and hydrogen produce water. 

When love is superficial, we may com- 
pare the case to two masses of solid sub- 
stances that are adapted to combine with 
each other, and touch each other at the 
edges, which may be more or less pul- 
verized, and allow a slight combination 
to take place, The two substances do 
not change any farther than combina- 
tion takes place; but if there is the 
slightest combination, a third substance 
is formed betweer them, connecting 
them, to which both substances will ad- 
here till it is decomposed by some other 
attraction, 

All combinations that are not brought 
about by God, may be decomposed. On 
the other hand, no true combinations 
can be decomposed, For the spirit of 
God, the element which fermed them, is 
the strongest attractive, and the strong- 
est solvent in the universe, Faith in 
Christ is a thorough, radical operation, 
which dissolves the whole spirit, and 
causes a chemical combination to take 
place through the whole substance of 
our life, making a third substance, com- 
pounded of Christ and our life, If any 
man be in Christ, that is, if any man be 
put into the crucible, where self is cruci- 
fied, he is a newcreature. Paul’s lan- 
guage is perfectly correct: ‘I live, yet 
not J, but Christ liveth in me” The J 
has become we; the individual princi- 
ple has combined with Christ, and Christ 
is the prevailing element in the combi- 
nation, 


The Gift of the Spirit. 

Christ encourages us to pray for the 
Holy Spirit, by assuring us that God is 
more ready to give it than earthly pa- 
rents are to give gifts to their children.— 
We may then come toldly to the throne 
of grace with this petition, knowing that 
our prayer is in accordance with God’s 
will and desire concerning us. When 
we think of God as our Father, it is very 
easy to conceive of his desire for our 
improvement, and of his delight in wit- 
nessing our growth in all that is lovely. 
In his promise of the Holy Spirit he has 
made provision for the fulfillment of that 
desire. We are not left to ourselves, 
to grope our way in darkness and igno- 
rance, but the gift of the Holy Spirit is 
promised, to illumine our path, and be 
our guide into ‘all truth.” With this 
‘lamp unto our feet, and light to our 
path,’ there is nothing too hard for us to 
learn—nothing tco difficult for us to 
accomplish. The promise of the Holy 
Spirit is the promise of inspiration,— 
With it in our hearts we have the germ 








of all good, which will develop itself, and 





remodel our whole character, however 
distorted it may have become. While 
such a gift is promised us, we should nev- 
er be discouraged because we have so 
many faults to overcome, or by the dif- 
ficulties which present themselves in 
learning many things; for Paul says,‘ The 
Spirit also helpeth our infirmities.’ 





Snow Harvesting at Napies. 


To supply the city of Naples, one of the 
largest capitals of Kurope, which has a popu- 
lation of 150,000 souls—all snow-consumers 
—a large mountain range is put into requisition. 
From the Appenines, and from all the nearest 
branebes and ramifications of those mountains, 
snow, during the summer months, is constantly 
brought into the city by land and by sea— 
always by sea, however, when practicable, as 
by that modo of conveyance it is kept cleaner, 
loses less by melting, aud costs less for carriage. 
Hundreds of men and boys are employed ex- 
clusively in this business. A mountain that 
contributes very materially to the supply of the 
eapital, is Monte St. Angelo, the loftiest point 
of the bold promontory that separates the Bay 
of Naples from the Bay of Salerno. This 
mountain, which towers majestieally behind the 
town and sea-port of Castellamare, near the 
end of the Neapolitan Bay, is only about twelve 
miles from Naples itself. On aecount of the 
short distapee, and the advantage of an easy 
water-earriage, the snow is there harvested 
with great industry and care, and Monte St. 
Angelo is well provided with such caves and 
chasms as we have deseribed. Some of these 
contain, singly, an immense heap of snow; but 
prodigious as the heap may be, it rapidly dis- 
appears before the labors of the workmen, who, 
with iron-spiked peles and shovels, dig into it, 
and break it up mueh after the fashion of men 
working in salt mines. These labors, for a 
very obvious reason, when, in the day-time, 
Fabrenheit’s thermometer often marks 90 or 
100 degrees in the sun, are nearly all performed 
during the coo! of the evening and night.— 
Long strings of mules, each like a little caravan, 
ascend the mountain to the snow-eaves. There 
they are loaded with the snow, broken into 
large lumps,. and secured from the external 
atmosphere as well as may be, and then, with 
all the speed that can be managed with heavy 
burdens, and on steep, precipitous, and, in 
parts, very dangerous roads, they descend by 
Quisisana to Castellamare and the wharfs, where 
large roomy boats are in readiness to receive 
their loads. 
cargo of one of these boats is completed, and 
covered over with straw, dry leaves, and tar- 
paulin, it pushes off direct for Naples. 

The time of their departure is from eleven 
or twelve o’elock at night to one or two in the 
morning. They are all furnished with a mast 
and sails, which may be useful to them on their 
return ; but as there is seldom a breath of wind 
on a summer’s night in this bay, they are of 
littke wse in going to Naples, and the sailors 
are obliged to pull the boats with oars and long 
sweeps. ‘The labor, from the clumsy, bad con- 
struction of the vessels, and the dead weight 
thrown into them, is excessively severe, par- 
ticularly when they are delayed in starting, and 
threatened with the heat of the rising sun be- 
fore they can reach the port of Naples. Fire 
ought to be brought to the aid of snow. A 
smal} steamboat might tow over a line of these 
vessels without any uncertainty of time. Du- 
ring the summer nights, at the town of Cas- 
tellamare, the trampling of the mules from the 


and the shouts of the mariners, the ro 

whose heavy oars are heardfar across th re 
searcely ever interrupted for five minutes at a 
time. When the snow-boats arrive in the port 
of Naples, they are quickly unloaded by a num- 
ber of facchim, or porters, regularly appointed 
to that service. These fellows, who are very 
active and very strong, though their prineipal 
food is bread, olives, garlie, and other vegetas 
bles, with now and then a good dish of maecea- 
roni, run with their loads of snow from the 
water-side to a large, cool building, erected on 
purpose to reveive #. This building, which is 
called ‘ La Dogana della Neve,’ or the Snow 
Custom House, is situated a little in the rear of 
the port, at the distance of a few hundred yards 
from the great Neapolitan custom house. To 





this general depot, the retail dealers come to 


As soon as the very perishable: 


mountain, the putting off of the wewnry 
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furnish themselves from all parts of the vast 
fown ; and there is searecly a street in Naples, 
jowever miserable aud remote it may be, but 
hhas its snow-ghop. By an old law of the 
sountry, these” shops are never allowed to shut 
ip during the hot weather, either by night or 
Sy day ; or, if the owner closes the door, or 
absents himseif, he must leave some one in the 
tahop realy to serve, should snow be called for. 
—WMucfarlane. 
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The Election Crisis, 

Before the present No. of the Circular has 
reached its readers, the great political contest 
which for months has so hotly and fiercely agi- 
tated the nation, will be decided. God knows 
what an amount of feeling, interest, and excite 
ment this occasion has given birth to; and how 
deep, intense and bitter will be*the disappoint- 
ment of the losing party. Probably no presi- 
dential election in the annals of our country has 
been accompanied with such earnest feeling as the 
present; and asa maiter of course the chagrin 
and sorrow of those who are defeated’ will be 
proportionably severe. 

Standing aloof, as we do, from all this embroil- 
ment, we feel but very little of the excitement of 
party strife; and, we confess, do not make our- 
selves uneasy as to the result. Whichever way 
the scale turns, the cause of our candidate, Jesus 
Christ, is in no wise affected; and whether Fre- 
mont, Buchanan, or Fillmore is the next President, 
Christ’s ultimate sovereignty is equally certain. 
Secure of this result, the steps by which it is ac- 
complished are immaterial. Our belief in the over- 
ruling providence of God, and our faith that ‘he 
docth all things well,’ has a very soothing effect 
upen us in the midst of the prevalent political 
agitation. It 1s with us a fixed principle—an in- 
evitable presentiinent. based on a certain kind of 
ptedéstination, that, in the long run—in God’s 
own tiine—good will prevail, and right and justice 
rale. And if God in bis providence sees it neces- 
sary to bring about the dissolution of the Union, 
or even civil war, to effect this result, we say 
heartily, His will be done. Or if his purposes 
can be effected by more quiet means—by the 
gradual and leavening influence of truth upen the 
heart of tho nation, we repeat, in either case, The 
will of God be done, whatever may be the direct 
means, or the immediate consequences. 





The Unity of Love. 


The NW. £. Spiritualist attempts to define 
‘Love,’ in distinction from ‘ Lust ;’ and, as usual 
in such cases, makes a very confused and unsatis- 
factory matter of it. We will not attempt to dis- 
guss in detai] the merits of the Spiritualist’s 
jpo:en, which in some respects is correct and 
sound; but we cannot overlook one obvious and 
fundamental error, very common indeed among 
all classes of thinkers, but which, nevertheless, 
we must persist in considering anerror. The 
fallacy in the case, as we view it, consists in con- 
sidering love as divisible into different’ kinds.— 
Let the Spirituulist speak for itself: 

“ There are important distinctions to be recog- 
nized—namel;, those which relate tu the differ- 
ent departments or kinds of love. ‘There is pa- 
rental love—there is filial iove—there is fruter 
nal or friendly love, of many phases ind degrees 
—and there is conjugal or conjugial love. Other 
distinctions may be made, but these are sufficient 
for our present purpose. Every one can see that 
the first three forms of love thus named, have 
nothing to do with sexual relations. Parents can 
love children, and children parents—brothers and 
sisters in one family can love each other with 
intensity and with the utmost freedom. And so 
may brothers and sisters of one faith, belonging 
by interior relation to the same spiritual family.” 
This is the p t and popular doctrine, and 
i lausibility about it; and we 
ubtless be eynsidered heretical in pro- 
it unsound. “There is very much extant 
of what is called love, which seems to justify 
the above partition of love into grand divisions, 
as naturalists divide tho animal or vegetable 
Kingdum. But the judgment-test will prove, or 
we err very much, that, as the Spiritualist seems 
inclined to admit, considerable of what is ordina- 
rily termed love is something very different--—in 
fact, a refined form of selfishness. 

Love, true, genuine love, we believe is a unit. 
and any-semblavce of love which is divisible into 
SO many parts, is, at best, but a factitious imita- 
tion. The love of God is the only real love in 
existence; and that is the essence of the God- 
head ; for God is Jove, All genuine love, then, 





must spring from this source; and all genuine 
Jove, whatever form it may take, is but a mani- 
festation and outgrowth of this divine love.— 
These artificial divisions of love into perental, 
filial, fraternal, and conjugal love, are merely inci- 
dent to wrongly directed habits of thought and 
affection, founded on a false and artificial social 
organization; and are no more enduring than that 
organization itself. We do not for an instant 
imagine that these distinctions exist in heaven. 
On the contrary, we have evidence that where 
the love of God prevails in its full power and ef- 
ficiency, all such considerations are lost sight of. 
Young and old—persons of the same sex, and of 
different sex—all stations and all characters— 
are bound together by this central tie. And 
though in some respects its external manifesta- 
tions may be different, and though there may be a 
possibility of greater intimacy between different 
sexes than between those of the same sex, yet the 
central principle is in all cases the same ; and the 
love of man for woman, man for man, and of pa. 
rent for child, is the same in essence, differing 
only externally, and in degree. The love of God, 
or what the apostle terms ‘ brotherly love,’ is the 
bond ofunity; connecting the members of Christ’s 
body, one with another, and all with our Father 
in heaven. And thus, in the ultimate and resur- 
rection state, when Christ’s prayer for his follow- 
ers is fulfilled—that they all may be one, as he 
and his Father are one—we foresee the merging 
of all sexes, ages, and distinctions in the perfect 
love of God. 





Community Architecture. 

In accordance with what has seemed to as a 
true course of progress, the Association has, in 
many important respects departec from the cus- 
tomary usages of popular society. In fact, our 
entire movement, from first to last, is an inno- 
vation, of the: most radical and comprehensive 
character; as well in the nature of its integral 
principles, as in the elaboration of less import- 
ant details. 

The germ and starting-point of our faith—the 
doctrine of Salvation from Sin—is a world-wide 
departure from the beaten track of orthodoxy ; 
and its outgrowing results, such as Communism, 
the abolition of marriage, the institution of free 
criticism, &c., are equaliy divergent from the cur- 
rent social system. And in detail, this progres- 
sive tendency is nut less manifest. The adop- 
tion of the short hair and short dress by our 
women ; the mingling of the sexes in labor; the 
horticultural future which opens to us, and which 
promises to convert our entire domain into a gar- 
den; these, and many other things we might 
mention, characterize our movement as essentially 
vne of revolution. 

But a Communily archilecture—a style of 
building which shall be adapted to the character 
of our institution, and which ehall represent in 
some degree the spirit by which we arc actuated, 
is yet to be attained. In most essential respects 
we have followed the world in its cumbersome 
architectural fashions; and the few innovations 
we have made, have been mainly of interior de- 
tail, not affecting the general character and out- 
side construction. 

Of late, however, and in view of our Commu- 
nity hope of being able, atno very distant day, 
to build ourselves a new and improved dwelling, 
considerable activity of thought has been gener- 
ated in the Association on this subject; and the 
question, What constitutes the truest ideal of a 
Community-home? has given rise to the: question, 
What constitutes the truest ideal of a. Commu- 
nity dwelling ? Several of our thinkers have ac- 
cordingly set themselves to work to devise plans 
for a building which shall be in all respects adapt- 
ed to a Community like ours; and the result has 
been, that fora week past, the Association has 
been regaled with a series of evening lectures: 
showing the working of different minds on the 
same subject, and affording us at once a pleasing 
and profitable entertainment. 


Several prefer the octagonal form of building; 
and one proposes a house 150 feet in diameter, 
two stories in heizht above the basement—the 
center of the building to be occupied by a rooin 
90 feet in diameter, extending to the roof, and 
surmounted by a dome of the same size; the re- 
mainder, consisting of an outside rim of thirty 
feet wide, surrounding this central room, to be 
occupied above by tent-rooms for sleeping, and 
below by business rooms, &c., &c.,—the basement 
to be divided into a kitchen, dinmg-room, washing 
and ironing apartments, &c. This plan is quite 
magnificent, but objections are made on account 
of its impracticability—its execution being hardly 
within our present means, 





Another proposes to follow the general plan 
of the Crystal Palace—that of the Greek cross— 
three wings, forming two right angles, and termi- 
nating ina central nave. A third thinks the oc- 


tagonal form not economical, and advocates a rec- if 


tangular building of about 80 by 100 feet, with a 
court in the center, surrounded on three sides, 
and opening to the south. A fourth thinks the 
general plan of our present dwelling very conven- 
ient, and proposes a modification and enlargement 
of the same, with a new arrangement of inside 
details. Ancther advocates the octagunal form, 
but with the limitation of 100 feet diameter, and 
a central room of 52 feet diameter, extending 
three stories, or thirty feet to the roof, and hghted 
by a dome of the same size—the surrounding 
periphery or rim of 24 feet, being divided in the 
two upper stories into a double tier of state-rooms 
similar to those on board steamboats, and supplied 
with berths, or beds, at the option of the occu- 
pants. 

Altogether the effect of this discussion among 
us, is salutary and improving. We are conscious 
of a loosening and relaxation of our former con- 
ceptions of the subject, and an increased recep- 
ivity to new and novel ideas. Certainly here is 
a wide field for improvement. Let the reader pe- 
ruse the description of the St. Nicholas Hotel in 
New-York, which we publish on another page, 
and he will see how the world build Community 
houses. A building sufficient to accomodate 900 
persons costs one million, nine hundred thousand 
dollars! True, this is in some sense an excep- 
tional instance,—no amount of luxury and ex- 
travagance having been spared in its construction; 
yet as characteristic of the general costliness, and 
artificiality of popular taste in respect to house- 
building, it is byno means singular. We are con- 
vinced that simplicity, absence of pretension, and 
the straightforward adaption of means to end, 
will ultimately prove, in architecture as in all 
things else, to be the truest standard of taste. 
The ancient Greeks were sensible of this; and the 
forms of their old temples, in their simple and 
unadorned majesty, have been architectural models 
from their own age to ours. 


A word more. The philosophy of spiritual 
existences teaches us that spirit, under favorable 
circumstances, and often, even in adverse condi- 
tions, will form to itself a body—will accumulate 
outward surroundings corresponding to its inte- 
gral character. Thus, if a spirit is essentially 
good and beautiful, in the end its surroundings 
will partake of its own nature; and the reverse 
is equally true. Hence the inevitable tendency 
is, for a Community such as ours, to discard the 
old and worn-out forms which selfishness has 
created, and to develop for itself a habitation and 
surroundings, which in sume sense shall partake 
of and represent its unitary character. The soul 
must form to itself a body of corresponding na- 
ture. And we have no doubt that this principle, 
in its mature form, will ultimately regulate all 
our architectural arrangements, and lead us into 
all that is truly good and beautiful in the way of 
external development. 





A Law of Progress. 

True progress, we have often thought, is gov- 
erned by a law closely resembling that which 
regulates the germination and growth of vegeta- 
tion. The growth and development of the king- 
dom of heayen, Christ compared to that ofa 
mustard seed; and the similitude is correct in 
more respects than one. 


An acorn or chestnut will illustrate the princi- 
ple. The nut is buried in the ground, and lost. 
sight of. Our interest in it dies away, and, were 
we ignorant of the hidden and subtle process of 
reproduction which is constantly and silently 
going on through all this apparent death, we 
might with reason suppose that it was lost to the 
world. But experience teaches us otherwise.— 
We know that if the kernel is genuine—if there 
is real vitality at the center—however long the 
oblivion may endure, a plant will appear, and a 
mature tree be the result. 


A somewhat similar process seems to be the 
method by which truth establishes and propa- 
gates itselfin the world. A seed is sown—one 
which, for the time, attracts attention and inter- 
est. Butas the charm of novelty wears away, 
men lose their activity of interest in it—less at- 
tention is attracted, and altogether the thing 
subsides into a general quiescence, which the su- 
perficial looker-on mistakes fordeath. No death, 
however, has taken place. The reverse is true— 
the seed is sown, and the embryo plant is simply 
fulfilling the necessary conditions of growth.— 
Soon a shoot will appear, then a bud, then a leaf, 
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and in time the fall grown tree will flourish in 
all the vigor of maturity. 

Christ’s mission in the world is an example in 
point. He came to earth, the apostle of truth as 
exists in heaven—truth that was new and 
startling to the drowsy spirits whose governing 
principle was, ‘ All things-continue as they were.’ 
He sowed the seed of salvation—of the gospel, in 
all its length and breadth; and for a time the 
sound thereof was in every man’s ear. But soon 
he disappeared ; his disciples followed; and then 
there was a lull, and the gospel which Christ 
preached was wel! nigh effaced from the memory 
of man. But the seed was sown; and after the 
lung and silent lapse of centuries, reappeared, and 
swelled into majestic and irresistible power— 
Christianity, so called, under various forms, is 
now the leading religious basis of all intelligent 
nations; and the name of Christ is an object of 
reverence in all parts “f the civilized world. 

We observe the operation of the same princi- 
ple in our experience as Communists. Twenty 
years ago the gospel of salvation from sin, with 
its accompanying results, was preached to the 
world. The truth was new and practical,—it took 
up the question of salvation where the Reforma- 
tion left it—it touched men’s hearts; and fora 
time its advocates thought the millennium was 
close at hand. But, as its novelty faded, interest 
subsided, and its enemies exulted over its demise . 

Such, toa certain extent, is its present con- 
dition. The truth which we advocate is not pro- 
ductive of much agitation in the outward world, 
The seed is sown, and is germinating, so to speak, 
underground—taking root downward; and so 
sure as there is vitality at the centre, just so 
certain is it that it will ultimately expand into 
fullness and maturity. Toa certain part of our 
nature, that which craves external demonstration 
and display, this process is trying and crucifying. 
But to the instinct within us which reaches 
after things unseen, which searches after the in- 
terior, spiritual life which comes from God, the 
experience is full of profit. Such an ordeal is 
necessary to prepare us for the time when all out- 
ward prosperity may be intrusted to us without 
fear of abuse. 





Who are the Sabbath-Breakers ? 


The ministry can scarcely be said lo keepa 
Sabbath ; for to them the regular Sabbath is the 
most busy and trying day in the week.—Ameri- 
can Messenger. ( Baptist.) 

Just so. We have often thought that, tried by 
the old-fashioned, orthodox standard, the clergy 
will prove to be the most persistent Sabbath- 
breakers in the world; for, instead of working 
six days, and resting on the seventh, they reverse 
the commandment, resting six days, and working 
the seventh. But after all, the question of labor, 
pro or con, is not the true gospel-test of Sabbath- 
keeping. He keeps the Sabbath most acceptably 
to God, who serves him best ; whether by preach- 
ing, by prayer, or manual labor, it matters not, 
so long as the heart is intent upon doing His will. 

While touching upon this topic, we will adda 
few words upon a subject closely allied to it in 
character. Great account is made of the Sabbath 
by nearly all the various sects—strict Sabbath- 
keeping is enjoined, and any serious infringement 
of this rule is considered as a flagrant violation of 
Christian character. But where, within the 
limits of orthodoxy, do we find the injunction to 
keep the other six days holy—to preserve the 
heart pure, intact, free from spot or stain of 
worldliness? Are not extortion, extravagance. 
lust, avarice, winked at on six days of the week, 
and on the seventh covered by a factitious garb 
of outward decorum, and called religion? And 
does not true religion—pure and undefiled—de- 
mand the keeping of seven days in the week in- 
stead of one? Does not the truest ideal of Sab- 
bath-keeping suggest the thought of a perpetual 
Sabbath—an elevation of the every-day, working 
tone of our lives to the Sabbath standard of de- 
yotional thought and feeling ? 





The Prospect Outside, 


Our summary of news this week, as such, will 
necessarily be quite meagre. The intelligence 
from Europe is unimportant; arrivals from Cali- 
fornia bring no news of interest, except, per- 
haps, that the fillibuster, Walker, is having more 
trouble and fighting in his Nicaraguan territory ; 
and the papers just now, on the eve of election, 
have room for little else beside politics. And c. 
the world goes, with its tides of excitement eb- 
bing and flowing in long and mighty pulsations— 
now rising high, and surging to and fro, and now 
subsiding into comparative quiet. 

As we wrice, the telegraph brings us news of 
the probable election of Bucharan for President. 
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Thus perish the Lopes and anticipations of thou- 
sands who have labored early and late to bring 
about a different result. And thus is inaugurated 
eather ¢ra in.the history of our country, upon 
which many hearts will enter with anxiety and 
foreboding of evil. God knows the result, and 
He in His providence will overrule all things for 
the best. 





Enduring Beauty. 

There’s beauty al! around us 

In the full-leaved month of Jane; 
And our pulses vibrate quickly, 

And our hearts are all in tune 
To the music of the brovklet, 

To the murmuring of the breeze 
Breathing its low-voiced harmony, 

As it sports among the trees. 


There’s beauty in the sunlight— 

In the bright and glorious rays 
Which are poured o’er hill and valley 
On the long, warm summer days ; 
There’s beauty in the silver moon, 
As she sits enthroned on high, 

And sheds a soothing radiance 
From her home in the azure sky. 


There’s beauty in the varied tints 
Of autumn’s brilliant dyes ; 
In the forest-robe of splendor, 

So dazzling to our eyes ; 
There’s beauty in the evening sky, 
When the sun retires to rest, 
And leaves the distant cloud-land 

In bright apparel drest. 


There’s beauty in the the youthful form; 
In the soft and tender eye ; 

In the fresh young face, with its open brow, 
Where peace and quiet lie; 

There's beauty in the manly grace— 
In the firm and vigorous tread 

Of the strong man, as from morn till night 
He toils for his daily bread. 


But the leaves of June will wither ; 
Their verdure fade away ; 

And the brilliant hues of autumn 
Are the prelude to decay. 

The sun will hide his splendor, 
The moun her features veil, 

Aud the transient glow of sunset 
Will soon wax faint and pale. 


The youthful brow will wrinkle, 
As time wears furrows there; 
- The beaming eye and graceful form 
The fate of age must share ; 
The vigorous arm will weaken ; 
The manly strength decline ; 
And the grave will claim its victim, 
Who will ‘ die and Jeave no sign.’ 


Thus outward beauty perishes, 
And vanishes from earth ; 
As transitory as the dew 
To which the night gives birth ; 
But there is unfading beauty, 
And there is perennial bloom, 
Which time can never wrinkle, 
Or age o’ershade with gloom. 


Such is the inward beauty 
Which comes from a higher sphere ; 
A germ of God’s own planting, 
Forever bright and clear; 
*Tis the pure unselfish spirit ; 
Tis the heart o’ercharged with love ; 
*Tis the soul, whose life and hopes all tend 
Toward Christ, and a home above. 





HISCELLANY. 


_...A medical writer in the Congregationalist 
earnestly opposes the practice of ministers and 
professional men travelling abroad to regain lost 
health, affirming that in nine cases out of ten, 
health is injured rather than benefited by such 
journeys. He asserts thatif a parish, instead of 
furnishing their minister with means for traveling 
abroad, would furnish him with land for ullage and 
the implements of husbandry, it would better im- 
prove his health, and more ‘abound to the riches 
of his liberality? ‘Any sedentary invalid,’ he 
says, ‘who will resort to this heaven-ordained 
means of health of body and peace of mind, will 
soon understand why the old clergymen of this 
country had a long ministry and a green olil age.’ 


....It is stated that Lady Franklin, on hearing 
arumor recently that Dr. Kane would leave for 
Europe, had a house furnished for his reception, 
and waited in anxious expectation the arrival of 
each steamer, in the hope of meeting him. His 
reception in England will be a cordia! one. 


...- Owing to the failure of the apple crop in 


—— 


Europe, there is a large demand for exportation, 
and at least 10,000 barrels of Newton pippins, 
embracing the best of the crop, wi!l be sent out 
this fall. One firm here already has contracted 
for England to the amount of 6,000 barrels. This 
variety of apples has the preference over all oth- 
ers, though Baldwins and ruesets are exported to 
some extent. Shipments this year have com- 
menced carly, and all the first quality fruit re- 
ceived in this market up to the lst of December, 
of the varieties mentioned, will be readily pur- 
chased (at from $6 to $8 per barrel, and sell in 
London for $15 to $20) to send off.—Jour. of 
Commerce. 

.---One of the most valuable inventions ex- 
hibited at the late United States Fair, was the 
patent coal-cart invented by J. W. Martin, of 
Burlington, New Jersey. The invention makes 
each cart a weighing machine, from the dial of 
which any purchaser may know for himself wheth- 
er he receives the full ton Le purchases or not; a 
desideratum so important that it will compel all 
coal-dealers to adopt it, or lose the custom of the 
public, 

....The English telegraph companies gave a 
grand banquet to Professor Morse, in London, on 
the ninth ultimo. Professor Morse has succeed- 
ed in telegraphing over the united wires of the 
magnotic telegraph of the English and Irish Com- 
pany—a distance of two thousand miles—at the 
rate af two hundred and ten signals per minute, 
thus proving the practicability of an Atlantic 
communication. 

..-.The opening of the western or Canadian 
portion of the Grand Trunk Railroad was cele- 
brated at Montreal on the twenty-seventh ultimo. 
The Grand Trunk road has, for some time, been 
in operation from Portland, Maine, to Quebec and 
Montreal. The new portion runs from Montreaj 
along the river and lake to Toronto, thence to 
Guelph and Stratford, with the intention of hav- 
ing two branches thence—one to Goderich, on 
Lake Huron, and the other to Sarnia, on St. Clair 
River. The whole distance now open is eight 
hundred and fifty-five wiles. 

...-The British Arctic discovery ship Reso- 
lute is now ready for sea, and will leave as soon 
as orders are received from Washington for her 
sailing. 

.... The fountains uf the Crystal Palace, at 
Sydenham, England, are among the greatest won- 
ders of the world. The huge fountains throw 
vast jets of water to a height of two hundred and 
eighty feet. Two towers are erected on the high- 
est part of Uhe grounds, each two hundred and 
seventy feet high ; powerful engines take water 
from artesian wells five hundred and seventy-five 
feet deep, and throw it to the top of these towers: 
whence it descends and feeds the fountains. The 
total weight ofeach tower, when the fountains 
are playing. is over three thousand cons. Be- 
sides the two colossal fountains, there are ten 
lesser ones, that throw jets one hundred feet high, 
as wellas almost countless smaller fountains, in 
addition to water-temples, cascades, etc, and sev- 
eral thousand smail jets requiring one hundred 
and twenty thousand gallons of water per minute 
to supply them. Ten miles of iron pipes are re- 
quired to conduct the water that feeds these works. 
The sight, when they are all in full play, is said to 
be magnificent. The spectator sees befure hima 
group of basins, arranged on terraces that rise 
above each other—the Crystal Palace building 
crowning the summit; and each of these basins 
seems alive with jets flashing in the sunshine, and 
crossing and recrossing each other, while cascades 
diversify the scene, and the two colossal fountains 
shoot to a dizzy height.—Home Journal. 

...-The number of daity arrivals of immigrants 
at the Castle Garden depot, N. Y., according to 
the Post, averages at the present time from 1200 
to 1400, nearly two thirds of whom are Irish, and 
the remaining third principally German. Among 
the arrivals are thirty-six soldiers of the British 
Foreign Legion, who served in the Crimea. They 
are now on their way to the bounty lands in Can- 
ada, granted them by the British government. 

..-- The Irish census tables, just published, 
report that, in one year, there were 21,770 deaths 
from starvation! The editor of the Medical 
Times, commenting upon this appalling state- 
ment, says: ‘ The figure must be far short of the 
truth. The harrowing details given in the body 
of the report leave no doubt that multitudes per- 
ished by the way-side, and in the cheerless Irish 
hovel, whom neither policemen nor coroner’s in- 
quest ever took note of.’ 

...+The Independence, of Brussels, say-: 

‘ As a pilot boat, which had just taken a ves- 





sel to sea from Ostend, was returning into the, 
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port, the master saw something floating on the 
water, which was found to be a lady whose head 
was kept above water by her crinoline petti- 
coat !’ 

..-An 1ce machine has just been completed at 
the Cuyahoga Iron Works, Cleveland, Obio, 
which is capable of producing one ton of solid 
crystal ice in twenty hours. A trial has been re- 
cently made with the above result, while the mer- 
cury stood at 80 degrees inthe apartment. The 
estimated expense of manufacturing ice by such a 
machine is $5 per ton, or one fourth ofa cent per 
pound. 

..-We suppose that almost every person has 
heard or read the story of some grains of wheat 
having been found in an Egyptiar. mummy, which 
were sown, vegetated and yielded grain after its 
kind. This case, and some others of a rather du- 
bious character, have been adduced in evidence of 
the great vitality and longevity of seeds; but we 
have now yery reliable and practical evidence 
throwing some discredit on such stories. The 
British Scientific Association have for the past 
fifteen years, been instituting inquiries and mak- 
ing experiments, through a committee of its mem- 
bers—with various kinds of secds, of various ages. 
Their labors tend to show that none of the seeds 
which were tested, although placed in the most 
favorable circumstances that could be devised, 
vegetated after the age of forty-nine years; and 
only twenty out of two hundred and eighty-eight 
species, did so after twenty years, while by far 
the largest number lost their germinating power 
in ten years.— Home Journal. 

...-A letter from Sebastopol, in the Abeille du 
Nord, states that the Russian Government is 
using the greatest activity in repairing the damage 
caused during the siege. The steam frigate 
Chersonesus, and the Transports Reni, Laba, and 
Prouth, have been raised. 

...-lt is estimated that the number of Jews 
in the United States exceeds 250,000, of whom 
40,000 reside in the State of New York, and 
35,000 in the Empiro City. 

..--The telegraph gives account of a great de- 
monstration in Boston, on the occasion of Sena- 
tor Sumner’s return to Massachusetts. Mr. Sum- 
ner, it seems, declined, on account of his health, 
the publis banquet tendered him; but the enthu- 
siasm of the citizens of Boston was not to be re- 
strained; and fifty thousand people assembled to 
welcome him home. He was addressed by Josiah 
Quincy, Esq., and escorted to the State House, 
where he was saluted with a speech from the 
governor of the State. Mr. Sumner replied brief- 
ly, but was so feeble as to be unable to complete 
his speech. 





An Oneida Jovrnal. 

Thursday, Oct. 30.—This evening, a trapper’s 
wife, from St. Lawrence Co., came to buy traps 
for her husband, from whose name, as well as 
‘rem the woman's accent in conversation, we 
judged that they were Canadian French. We 
thought too, that this roman must have possessed 
inno small degree the spirit of enterprise and 
perseverance, to make this journey under such 
circumstances as she did. She brought with her 
a young babe, leaving, as she said, six other chil- 
dren at home, the oldest of which was only nine 
years old. After a stay of two or three hours, 
taking supper with us, and having the traps put 
up that she wanted, she left at about 8 o'clock in 
the evening, to take the night train of cars for 
Rome, and thence via Watertown to her place of 
residence in St. Lawrence Co., expecting to reach 
home the next morning. But as she said she 
lived six miles from the depot, she would have to 
walk that distarce to get home, carrying her babe 
and the traps. Soon after she arrived st the 
Commune, she asked with much simplicity, what 
was the reasun there were so many people here— 
not having been aware that she was coming to a 
Community. 

Friday Evening, 31.—A_ series of criticisms of 
the different departments having been for some 
time in progress, the kitchen department came up 
in its turn for a benefit this evening. What was 
said was chiefly in the way of commendation, viz., 
for several improvements in the means of doing the 
work—for the growth of good order—for promp:- 
ness in getting the meals ready at precisely the 
appointed hours, so that no time is lost by the 
Community in waiting for them, &. Much of 
this improvement was justly attributed to the 
agency of Mr. N., who has taken a turn of some 
months’ service in the kitchen department, thus 
practically exemplifying the spirit of Him who 
said, ‘I am ainong yuu as he that serveth.’ One 
of the improveinents referred to is a small hand- 









car, constructed much like a wheel-barrow, except 
that it has two wheels instead of one, thus obyi- 
ating the tendency of the commun wheel-barrow 
to tip over easily when loaded. This new car is 
found to be very useful for wheeltng bread, pastry, 
&c., placed on racks and set on tho car, from the 
kneading room to the oven room, and for variews 
other uses. Snow has fallen this evening suffi- 
cient to cover the ground—the first snow wo have 
had this season at Oncida. 





Monday, Nov. 3.—A cistern for rain-water was 
dug at the Circularium; and at the same time the 
dike conveying water to the mill was repaired with 
the earth that was dug out in making the cistern. 
—Criticism this evening of the washing depart- 
ment. It is generally thought among us. that m 
respect to improved methods of washing and iron- 
ing by the help of Iabor-saving machinery, &., 
we are behind the times. But we look for tm- 
provement in this direction. Todo the weekly 
washing for so large a number of persons as that 
which makes up our Community family, is found 
to be no inconsiderable job. Nevertheless, by 
the help of the men, and the principle of aggregn- 
tion in labor, the work is made much more at- 
tractive than in the ordinary way of the world. 
It was recommended to the washing department to 
sec to it that suitable economy be practised in the 
use of soap; and that care should. be taken to 
save all the suds for the benefit of the land. 

Tuesday, Nov. 4.—This is the day for choosing 
Presidential Electors; and the millions of this na- 
tion are anxionsly looking for the result of the vote. 
But be the result whatever it may, as it respects 
the present ascendency of either af the political 
parties, our confidence is that ‘the Most High 
ruleth in the kingdom of men, and giveth it to 
whomsoever he will, and [when he pleases] set 
teth up over it the basest of men.’ 6 o'clock 
P. M.—The weather. which for a day or two past 
has been uncommonly mild and pleasant, under- 
goes a sudden change, and a strong gale of wind is 
now biowing furiously without. One of our 
members makes the remark that this tempestuous 





wind is provably a fitemblem of the political ue 


storm now raging in the world outside. 

About an hour, commencing at 7 o’clock. of 
every evening except one for a week past, has been 
occupied in the discussion of various plans fora 
new Community mansion. The fifth plan was 
presented this evening. These discussions have 
excited a good deal of interest; and though as we 
are not yet prepared to build, we do not expect 
that any of these plans will be acted on immedi- 
ately, we believe that many valuable hints aixi 
suggestions may be thus brought together for fu- 
ture use. Orders for traps continue to come in 
with almost every mail. The demand of late has 
been greater than we have been able to supply. 








The Destiny of Christ, 

It is said that the Russians havea tra- 
dition that they are destined to conquer 
the world ; and there is a spice of that 
ambition in the heart of every peasant in 
the nation. ‘This faith in national des- 
tiny makes them fee] strong and grand, 
prospectively, Now there is a tradition 
in the Bible, and it is the strongest of 
all traditions, that Jesus Christ is to be 
king of the world. And it is nourished 
in the hearts of the Primitive church : 
they have an unwavering faith that Jesns 
Christ is to be Ruler of all nations— 
King of kings and Lord of Lords. They 
can wait any length of time, but they are 
bound to see this destiny fulfilled. 


+ 


As American citizens weare not broug):t 
up to the ambition for universal con- 
quest. But as citizens of the New Jeru- 
salem and the kingdom of Christ, we 
have legitimate ground for that, ambi- 
tion, and for all the feelings that confi- 
dence in such a destiny would excite. 
We are identified with a kingdom that is 
sure to conquer and annex all nations to 
itself. 

«\ certainty of the extension of Christ’s 
kingdom will come by fellowship with 
Christ’s taith. It is promised that ‘ of 
the increase of his government there shall 
be no end.’ His heart has in it the con- 
sciousness that he can do what he aspires 








to; that there is nothing that can stand 
before him ; that no combination of men 
or devils can outwit him or frustrate what 
he undertakes to do. When he intends a 
thing to be done that involves the move- 
ment of men and nations, and a compli- 
cation of forces the most difficult to 
conceive, a will goes forth from him 
directly into the mass, quiet and pa- 
tient, but steady as the motion of the 
solar system, saying what shall be done, 
carrying his orders, and with them an 
almighty magnetic power to bring about 
his purposes.— Home Talk. 





A Fragment of Experience. 

The desire has been growing with me 
of late, to return to the simplicity of faith 
and childlike confidence in God that I 
felt when I first confessed Christ. Those 
were beautiful days of quiet and rest, to 
which I frequently have occasion to refer, 
and upon which memory delights to linger. 
After months of wearisome tossing upon 
the troubled and tumultuous sea of self- 
condemnation, I suddenly found my 
bark safely moored in a haven of rest, 
and peac3, joy and thanksgiving filled my 
heart. In my inexperience, I thought 
that my days of trial were forever ended. 
Christ satisfied my heart. ‘He brought 
me into the banqueting house, and his 
hanner over me was love.’ I had no 
hankerings, no longings for human 
fellowships—perpetual gratitude to God 

_.for so great a deliverance filled my soul 

With unceasing praise. Subsequently 
came ‘trials, the trials of my faith, the 
cross of Christ, the death-struggle of the 
flesh. At first I did not comprehend it— 
did not understand the reason why I 
should still suffer; but I soon learned the 
full import of the scripture, ‘ Whom the 
Lord loveth he chasteneth,” 

Never, in the midst of the severest 
discipline, have I since been tempted to 
doubt the genuineness of my first expe- 
rience, or questioned God’s faithfulness 
and care over me. ‘There is a bright, as 
well as a dark side to human experience, 
and many a blessing is bestowed upon 
us by invisible hands, refreshing and 
strengthening us for the more arduous 

d toilsome part of our labor ; and the 

“rest which is in store for the faithfy] 
worker will abundantly compensate hiya 
for any amount of exertion. I amthank- 
ful for a basis of faith that disregards 
outward appearances. I am thankful, too, 
for the blessings of Communism, and 
believe it is destined to displace selfish, 
isolated society. True, it costs a man 
‘all that he hath,’ but can any one re- 
ceive salvation on any easier terms? ‘If 
any man come to me, and hate not his 
father, and mcther, and wife, and child- 
ren, and brethren, and sisters, yea, and 
his own life also, he cannot be my disci- 
ple” These are Christ’s conditions of fel- 
lowship, and I gladly accept them, believ- 
ing the promise, ‘my grace is sufficient,’ 

* E. Y. J. 





The Question of Home, 

[We have reccived from a contributor, the fol- 
lowing answer to the question asked some time 
since among ourselves, ‘ What are the requisites 
of a good home ?’ The ideal of home here pre- 
sented, is seen from a somewhat different point 
of view from those published in a previous No. ; 
the writer being the head of a family in what 
would be termed comfortable circumstances as 
the world goes :] 

The requisites of a good home may be 
reduced to one, primary, and that one 
expressed by the word warmth. If a 








home contains all the other comforts and 
luxuries that wealth can supply, and is 
surrounded by all that taste and high 
culture can add of the beautiful, and yet 
is cold, it will be dreary. We would read- 
ily forsake such for one that was ‘ warm 
and comfortable.’ But this is not said 
first, or principally, of the physical, or of 
the comforts that warm apparel, or a gen- 
ial temperature can give; though these 
considerations are not unimportant ; but 
of the surrounding and infusing of the 
warmth of love—to be surrounded by 
those whose active love is watching us 
for good ; who seek not first their own, 
but delight in others’ welfare, and to find 
in our own hearts the same governing 
impulse. This seems to constitute the 
primary idea of a good home. I am sat- 
isfied that this spirit will do more for the 
pleasure of others than selfishness will do 
for self. And while it seeks to make rich 
in all that is good and beautiful, and 
that can give pleasure, it also makes pov- 
erty in these things endurable, as the 
love of God in the heart of the martyr 
imparts a joy above the torments of his 


persecutors. H. N. L. 
Verona, N. Y. 








The St. Nicholas Hotel. 

Just at this time, when considerable interest is 
excited in the Association on the subject of Com- 
munity architecture, the following description of 
the largest hotel in the world is peculiarly enter- 
taining to us, and, we hope, will prove not unin- 
teresting to our readers. We copy from Life Il- 
lustraled : 


This hotel, situated on the corner of Spring 
Street and Broadway, New-York, is the largest 
house of public entertainment in the world. 
It covers twenty-two lots of ground, twenty-five 
by one hundred feet each, being an area of 
fifty-five thousand square feet, or one acre and 
three quarters. ¢ ° ® . ° 

The Broadway front of the St. Nicholas is 
two hundred and seventy-five fect in length ; 
the Spring Street front, two hundred feet ; the 
rear on Mercer Street, two hundred and sev- 
enty-five feet—say two hundred and seventy- 
five by two hundred feet. 

The hotel as it now stands, including the 
ground, buildings and fixtures, cost one million 
two. hundred thousand dollars. To the above 
amount are to be added four hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars for furniture, ete., and fifty 
thousand dollars for stores—making the total 
first cost of the establishment, with all its 
sumptuary appliances, One Mitiion Nine 
Hunprep THovusanp Do.tars. 

The immense front of the hotel on Broadway, 
six stories high, with a superficies of nearly 
eighteen thousand square feet, is, for two 
thirds of its length, of pure white marble, and 
the order of architecture a modification of the 
Corinthian. “i ° . ers 

From the receiving hall a broad staircase 
leads to the five floors above. The upper part 
of the house comprehends siz hundred rooms, 
all well lighted and provided with hot and cold 
water, wal with gas manufactured at the pri- 
vate works belonging to the hotel. There are 
one hundred complete suites of rooms, with 


bbaths, water closets, etc, attached, on the sec- 


ond and third floors of the building. 

A free cireulation of air is secured in every 
section of the building, by means of six circu- 
lar galleries or wells, running through each sto- 
ry from the second floor to the roof, where 
they terminate in movable sky-lights, which 
can be opened and shut at pleasure. These 
ventilators are each six feet in diameter, and 
they are a peculiar feature in the sanitary sys- 
tem of the St. Nicholas. 

Ascending from the reception hall by the 
reat staircase, we reach the second story.— 
n this floor the principal public rooms and 

the most spacious and elegant suites of private 
apartments are situated. Here are the three 
largest dining rooms in the hotel, measuring in 
the aggregate nine thousand superficial feet, 
and capable of comfortably accommudating six 
hundred guests ; together with the two large 
tea rooms, a silver-room, two ecarving-rooms, 
a plate-room, fruit-room, and glass paotries. 
There are also on the same floor sixteen public 
parlors, and thirty-seven large chambers. with 
baths, ete. 

The public rooms and chambers on this floor 
are decorated, furnished, and upholstered in 


THE CIRCULAR. 








the most sumptuous style; and the corridors 


running north and south, as well as those ex- 
tending from section to section, and passing 
through each building from east to west, are 
carpeted entire with the richest tapestry fabries, 
and lighted by magnificent chandeliers and can- 
delabra placed at short intorvals throughout 
the whole extent. 

The third story consists of an extensive 
series of private parlors (eleven of which look 
out on Broadway,) with chambers, dressing- 
rooms, baths, etc., adjoining, forming complete 
family suites, of ample dimensions. There 
are also a dining room for children, store-room. 
and other offices, on this floor. 

The fourth story contains ten private parlors 
with chambers, etc,, attached to them, and a 
large number of single rooms. In the fifth 
story there are eight private parlors, and the 
remainder of the floor consists principally of 
chambers of various sizes. The sixth story is 
chiefly occupied by single rooms. ° ® 

Some idea may be formed of the style and 
extent of the accessories of convenience, com- 
fort, and luxury provided for the St. Nicholas 
from the following statement of two items.— 
The original disbursement for mirrors amounted 
to forty thousand dollars, and for silver ware 
and Sheffield plate to fifty thousand dollars. 
The service of the latter consists of four hun- 
dred and fifty pieces, the price of the smallest 
dishes being thirty-five dollars each, and of 
the largest forty-five dollars each. ° ? 

The number of domestit servants is very 
larga, varying from two hundred and seventy- 
five to three hundred and fifty, and averaging 
the year round at least three hundred and 
twenty. a ° ° ° . ¢ 

Thus far we have only glanced through the 
six floors which form the ‘ upper strata’ of the 
St. Nicholas. Below the ground level there isa 
systematized world of industry and ingenuity, 
which, inasmuch as it ministers to the comfort 
and enjoyment of every guest, must not be 
forgotten. 

he St. Nicholas is self-lighted. The gas- 
house of the hotel isa detached building, in 
the rear, on the west side of Mercer Street.— 
The hotel proper, independent of the laundry 
and stables, contains 2,500 burners, and the 
annual expense of illumination is about $7,500. 
Rosin is the only material used, and as from 
its greater density, four feet of rosin gas is 
considered equal to seven feet of coal gas, the 
consumption per night may be stated as equal 
to from 18,000 to 30,000 cubic fect of the 
latter. 

All the halls, corridors and public rooms of 
the hotel, together with th+ spacious stores 
north and south of the main entrance, are 
warmed exclusively by steam, which is also ap- 
plied to a great variety of purposes in the do- 
mestie economy of the St. Nicholas. It boils, 
washes, mangles, dries, turns the spits for 
roasting, and is in fact the great industrial 
Samson of the establishment. All the work 
which does not demand the exercise of human 
intelligence in its performance is done by 
steam. 

The basement of the St. Nicholas compre- 
hends the various departments which supply 
the hotel with the edible comforts and luxuries 
of life. It contains a spacious general kitchen, 
dishing-room, receiving and weighing-room, 
store-rooms, bakery, confectionery-room, coffee 
kitchen, officers’ dining-room, serving-room, 
baggage-room, pantries, etc. Every article of 
consumption is first deposited in the receiving- 
room, and there weighed or measured and in- 
spected. The result of these processes are 
then compared with the accounts rendered, 
and if there is any discrepancy between them 
it is noted oy the bills. An organized system 
of government controls and regulates the en- 
tire domestic economy of the house. 

In the main kitchen sixteen cooks are em- 
ployed, each an artist in the province of the 
cuisine assigned to him. 

The confectionery department is under the 
management of an ingenious Italian artist.— 
Here the designs of all the ornaments which 
decorate the publie and private banquets of the 
St. Nicholas are originated and executod.— 
Solid blocks of loaf sugar are sculptured into 
classic groups and architectural structure: , and 
the store closets of the department are {lled 
with devices wrought and modeled with as much 
care as if they were intended to grace a cabinet 
of art instead of a banquet. 

The laundry of the hotel constitutes an im- 
ans part of its industria} economy. The 

uilding, which is located on Mercer Street, 
and entirely distinct from the main edifice, oc- 
cupies a full lot, 25 feet by 100 feet, and is 
three stories high. It was completed in July, 
1855, and cost $17,000. 

On the first floor are powerful machines, 
driven by a steam-engine, and a wringing and 
drying apparatus also operated by steam. 

The second floor is the mangling and lace 
curtain department, where all the bed linen 





and lace and muslin upholstery are received 


from the washing-hall below and prepared for 
the iron or for immediate use, as the case may 
be. Here also is another drying apparatus of 
the same size as that on the ground floor, in 
which articles are subjected to a thorough air- 
ing before being returned to the hotel. On 
the third floor are the ironing-rooms together 
with a third drying or airing-room, corres- 
ponding in size with those in the lower stories. 

Seventy-five laundresses find constant em- 
ployment on the premises, and the departmen: 
is under a competent superintendent. 

The washing, wringing, mangling, drying, 
and airing, are done by steam ; and with the aid 
of this powerful agent, the lavandieres of the 
St. Nicholas can wash and iron six thousand 
pieces per day. 

The stables are directly opposite the horel 
on Mercer Street, oceupying two lots of ground, 
and having stabling for one hundred and fifty 
horses, and accommodation for fifty carriages. 
They are well ventilated, lighted with gas, etc., 
and are conducted by the proprietor, Chester 
Lamb. The business is confined exclusively 
to the hotel, twenty coaches being required for 
its use. 





Population of Russia. 


The census recently taken in Russia, by or- 
der of the Emperor Alexander, on the occa- 
sion of his accession to the throne, gives the 
number of the population as sixty-three mili- 
ions. Thisis an increase over the last cene 
sus, taken under Nicholas, of about three mill- 
ions, or five per cent, in from fifteen to eight- 
een years. For the same period in the United 
States the increase of population bas been near- 
ly fifty-five per cent. 

The reign of Nicholas, for the most part 
prosperous, the war excepted, was marked, 
however, by the apparition of cholera in Eu- 
Lrope. Russia was its first point of attack, and 
since the year 1831 it has ravaged the country 
with more or less severity. But for this calam- 
ity the proportional increase of population in 
Russia would have been more considerable— 
at least to the number of several hundred 
thousands. The typhoid fever, prevailing m 
Poland for several years consecutively, has ma- 
terially reduced the population of that kingdom. 
The last census shows a decrease of about ope 
hundred and seventy thousand. 

The nobility, hereditary and personal—the 
latter acquired by civil or military service— 
numbers six hundred and ninety-six thousand ; 
and as the number of serfs owned by these no- 
bles amounts to about twenty-three millions, 
the allotment of serfs to each noble is about 
thirty-three souls; such being the official or 
legal name for the serfs. To each of our 


slaved souls—the Russian official term being a 
happy one—is about ten. Twenty-two mill- 
ions of peasants compose the population of the 
Crown demesne. These peasants have a com- 
munal organization, and do not perform villen- 
age, thus forming, as compared with the serfs, a 
free rural population. The middle class, in all 
its subdivisions and classifications—according to 
certain special rights and privileges—is rep- 
resented in this census by five millions and a 
half. This class resides principally in cities 
and boroughs, and is the great agent of inter- 
nal development in industry and trade. After 
the class of nobles, it enjoys the largest _privi- 
leges. The middle class is, therefore, the nu- 
cleus of a free population in the social condi- 
tion of the Russian people. In this respect its 
significance is rather more important than its 
proportionally small number would seem to in- 
dicate. The Russian middle class runs largely 
into the rural class. There exists almost no 
perceptible line of demarkation between the 
burghers and the peasantry, whether in opin- 
ions, manners or habits—the line so distinctly 
defined in other European nations and states. 

One hundred and twenty-two tribes, belong- 
ing to twelve distinct races, compose this part 
of the Russiar population. The Selavonic 
race of course, greatly predominates over all 
the others, and is in possession of the best ag- 
ricultural regions, on the Dnieper, Don, the 
Wolga, the Vistula, as well as of the rich 
mines of the Ural,-- Tribune. 





Begone from hence, unthankfulness! for here thou hast no place; 
Thy presence an intrusion is. our circle to deface; 
For grateful hearts and cheerful hands become the sons of God. 
Those who are washed and sanctified, through Christ’s atoning 
blocd. 

Thou fain would thrust thy spirit in. and tempt to discontent ; 
A base and worldly influence thou, by Satan’s minions sent ; 
But Christ’s own spirit in our hearts, the evil will displace, 
Secure us safe from all that’s false, and give abundant grace. 
Begone then! hie thee from our midst! the universe is wide— 
Go! seek another dwelling-place, ’mid selfishness and pride! 
And may we never entrance give, to spirits such as thine, 
But kiss the rod that chastens us, nor ever more repine. 

KE. ¥. J. 








Letrers NoT OTHERWISE ACKNOWLEDGED.—J. J. 


Franks, C. Stephenson, T. Bond, J, B. Frisbie, 


Southern nobles the average allotment of en- . 
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